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PRACTICAL IDEALS 
George Otis Smith 

Men agree that times change. But whether we are reviewing 
geologic eras or epochs of human history, it is true that certain of 
these periods of time are characterized by much more rapid change 
than are others. Neither the rate of earth evolution nor that of 
human progress has been constant. In this twentieth century we 
look out upon an environment peculiarly adapted to the rapid 
generation of ideas and their almost instantaneous world-wide 
dispersion. An idea can encircle this globe in a few hours, and 
within the week, stand out on the printed page in all the languages 
of the civilized world. 

As we watch the progress of the European War, many exclaim 
"This is a year when history is in the making." Yet is it not a fact 
that more history is made in the interludes of peace, than in the 
crash of battle? On this side of the Atlantic the last decade has 
been marked by permanent advances no less striking than the shift- 
ing fortunes of embattled nations during the last ten months. 

A statesman is defined as a politician who has died. Too often 
we are tardy in our recognition of the worth of men and also of 
the significance of events; we overlook the true meaning of the 
passing show. The essayist Freeman tells us that history is past 
politics and that politics is present history. To the American 
citizen concerned for the future of his country, there can be no 
subject which better deserves attention than present-day politics. 

The creation of public sentiment is not a monopoly of the re- 
former, nor is the cultivation of ideals the exclusive privilege of 
the scholar. Real progress in the world of today is the product 
not of a simple process of thought, but of a complex reaction be- 
tween practice and theory, between the ideal and the practical. 

"Practical ideals" is thus more than an apparent contradiction 
of terms — it is the real thing that the world demands. The practical 
ideal is the ideal of its everyday form that has the power to uplift 
because it is firmly braced on the ground. Just as the facts of the 
mine and furnace and rolling mill must be used in the laboratory 
of the technical school, so on the other hand the ideals of the 
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university need to be taken into the market place. Here is the 
proving ground where theory encounters fact, and where opinions 
are put to the acid test of experience. 

Today, the political problems of the country are in large measure 
business questions. One nation-wide inquiry is before the people 
as never before — what is the relation of government to business? 
This practical working out of the equation between common good 
and private right has been the task of society since history began, 
but in our generation the issue is sharply drawn as perhaps never 
before. The leaven of unselfish concern for our neighbors has been 
working through the mass of public opinion, and now the people 
in general desire the greatest good for the greatest number. Ideals 
of this type, however, are intensely practical. Public welfare must 
be defined in terms of steel works and shoe factories and flour mills 
rather than in legalistic formulse; the full dinner pail remains the 
practical ideal that the average citizen can best understand. 

Present-day reformers like William Allen White and Shailer 
Mathews have not been the first to proclaim that "the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new." Down through the centuries of 
recorded history, while human nature has remained much the same, 
social conditions have changed almost without pause. Many re- 
forms, however, are now being realized so rapidly that what is a 
commonplace in 191 5 was at best only a vision when this century 
opened. The "impossible" is being enacted into effective law so 
frequently now that only the blind "can fail to read the signs of. 
the times. 

Last winter at a Senate Committee hearing when water power 
legislation was under discussion, the usual conflict of thought de- 
veloped between the lawyers who cited the limitations set by the 
Constitution, and those of us who urged the needs of the public. 
In an attempt to define this antagonism of opinion, I repeated to 
the Committee my remark to an eminent lawyer after hearing his 
constitutional argument. "It seems to me that the chief difference 
in our points of view" I said, "is that the student of the law thinks 
what can not be done ought not to be done; while others of us 
believe that what ought to be done can be done"; or as I would 
express it tonight, the ideal can be made practical. 

These rapid changes in the social order, of course, necessarily 
follow the increasing complexity of civilization, yet I venture to 
suggest that none of us comprehends the full extent of these 
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changes in commerce and industry. It has been figured that it 
would take a caravan of half a million camels to transport the 
wheat which in a single day passes over any one of our great rail- 
road lines during the season of crop movement. And when it 
comes to the product of our coal mines, which furnish the staff of 
life to America's industries, the camel as a unit of transportation 
can not be used in any simple calculation; for a year's output of 
the coal mines of this country would fill more than eleven and a 
half million of our largest coal cars, or a train long enough to 
encircle the globe three times at the equator. 

I am hinting at the differences between the world of today and 
that of yesterday; you students of engineering science know how 
rapid is the march of improvement in industrial processes and 
methods. The scrap heap is piled high with machinery that only 
a few years ago won and deserved the admiration of the world 
but that is now displaced by something more efficient. And all this 
progress has affected the problems of government, and more par- 
ticularly those of a democratic government. Changes so marked 
in the material or business environment compel social and political 
reconstruction. 

The new political economy, as I see it in the making, is putting 
a larger emphasis upon the interdependence of all members of the 
community — in fact, it is the community idea that stands out. The 
brotherhood of man is an ideal constantly preached to mankind 
for nineteen centuries, but now this ideal has become a practical 
factor in affairs of State. The moral element in the economic 
questions before the public is not to be overlooked, and recent 
progress in this respect has been most striking. Take for illustra- 
tion the law protecting women factory workers ; on the question 
of its constitutionality the highest court of New York reversed 
itself within eight years, the justices holding that the health of 
women is a matter of vital importance to the State. Within these 
few years the attitude of both the public and the court has radically 
changed. 

The intimate union of the practical and economic with the ideal 
and moral may be seen also in the liquor question. Most striking 
of the war measures taken by the great European nations have 
been those aimed against the drink habit — simply in the aid of 
efficiency. So too, in this country, the political question of sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic has become hardly less an economic than 
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a moral issue. The interest of the citizen in his fellow's welfare 
thus becomes real and active in a highly organized democratic 
civilization. 

Altruistic democracy is not a meaningless phrase. The Declara- 
tion of Independence begins with altruism in the appeal it makes 
for the pursuit of happiness. Democracy in its essence means 
equality of opportunity; its function is to build up to the higher 
plane, not to cut down to a dead level. And in our Constitution, 
the declared purpose to "promote the general welfare" is a guarantee 
that this nation takes no narrow view of business questions such 
as those now before the American people. It is in human welfare 
that ethics and economics find common ground. 

Too much stress can not be placed upon the human factor in 
these problems. The student of politics does well to think less of 
artificial measures of value, to talk less of monometallic or 
bimetallic standards and to realize that the human standard is the 
real measure. Reduced to simplest terms, property, whether real 
or personal, gold or silver, prairie land or skyscraper, derives its 
value from what man's labor has put into it or can take out of it. 

Whether we look out upon the world of work with confidence 
or with alarm, it is agreed that the period of adjustment of business 
to law is well under way. A working minority of American citizens 
has come to realize that unregulated, private monopoly and good 
citizenship are antagonistic terms. And, now that popular clamor 
is giving place to sober second thought, the other side of the 
monopoly question is receiving the consideration it deserves ; there 
is a widespread recognition of the common interdependence of big 
business and the general public. On the one side, the people are 
realizing that they are and have been in reality, silent partners in 
big business, and now that there has come the promise of some 
regulation that will in large part prevent monopolistic centralization, 
the people are interested in getting their share of the returns which 
can come only with operation at a profit. On the other hand, the 
managers of the large corporations, who are really the trustees of 
the investing public, are beginning to see that a certain financial 
security goes with public confidence. The people can not be left 
out of the reckoning, and that well-remembered attitude toward the 
public so tersely expressed thirty years ago by a famous pioneer 
in railroad affairs does not pay dividends today. 

Productive industry in large units is coming to be placed in the 
public service class. Three parties at least are involved in the 
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business of an industrial plant — the employer, representing those 
whose money makes the business venture possible; the employee, 
whose labor is the lifeblood of the enterprise; and the consumer, 
who depends upon the product. In a single business of this type 
the owners may be a few capitalists or several thousand stock- 
holders, the employees may be numbered by the hundred or by the 
thousand, and the consumers may aggregate hundreds of thousands. 
The significant fact, however, is that every member of each class 
has a real and a legitimate interest in the success of the business. 

The extent of the share which the consuming public has in the 
conduct of certain industrial operations on a large scale is being 
recognized in the courts. In a recent decision in New South Wales, 
for instance, the court upheld as legal and in the public interest, 
certain trade agreements among coal-mining companies and ship- 
ping companies. From New South Wales it is a long, long way to 
Illinois, yet the conditions in the coal fields of these two States 
may not be altogether diverse. In that far-away country, cut-throat 
competition had followed the development of a new field with the 
result that prices prevailed which the court described as disastrously 
low. The justification of the combination was stated by the court 
with a logic that appeals to the nonlegal mind. "The consumers 
of coal will lose in the long run if the colliery proprietors do not 
make fair profits or the miners do not receive fair wages." 

Coming back to the same problem nearer home, I may mention 
a fact which may not have been given publicity. More than once 
in the last six years strong delegations representing large bituminous 
coal-mining interests have come to Washington seeking authority 
for a trade combination. The purpose of such a combination was 
not concealed — it was to raise the price of coal so as to make the 
business truly remunerative ; but in order to secure a price properly 
related to cost, these hardheaded men of "big business" proposed 
that the fixing of that price should be absolutely under Federal 
regulation. I believe they had a good case, and although they urged 
something for which the times were not ripe they were in fact 
presenting a proposition promising as much to the public interest 
as to their private gain — this will be a practical ideal as soon as 
legislation catches up with business. 

The competitive element in business need not be thrown aside — 
it has not outlived its usefulness. But competition must be fair. 
For big business or for little business government should lay down 
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the rule that the winning of a market naturally follows the proffer 
of better quality or lower prices. The buyer, whether he lives in 
a South American city or on a New England farm, wants the most 
and the best for his money. Enforce this rule, and trade competi- 
tion will resolve itself into a contest decided by the constructive 
contributions made by the inventive organizer and the skilled 
laborer. In short, the goal of fair competition is excellence of 
product secured through efficiency of producer. 

The question recently put to counsel for the Harvester "trust" 
by Chief Justice White was pertinent and possibly highly significant. 
At least the attorney was not prepared to answer this simple ques- 
tion: "Why not expansion of business along customary lines?" 
It is the unfair competition that our antitrust statutes have 
attempted to prohibit — competition of the sandbag variety by those 
raiding promoters whose operations have given a bad name to 
Wall Street and other financial districts. On the other hand, com- 
petition that is a contest of" technical efficiency is the highest ex- 
pression of industrial progress ; it is a natural process in economic 
evolution and will result in the survival of what is truly fittest. 

The "open door" in China has been the text for many diplomatic 
papers, yet the open market at home is far more important to free 
America. Of course, all manufacturers can not enter every market 
on exactly equal terms; but the advantages belonging to the 
successful competitor should be only those belonging to him by 
reason of natural and economic law, such as the strategic geo- 
graphic location of his plant or his higher efficiency in factory and 
office. The list is long that sets forth the unfair tactics employed 
by the large corporations in the last decade, and indeed before that 
by their smaller predecessors — let us pass all that by as the highly 
finished product of misdirected genius. 

Has it not occurred to you that too often business has been 
conducted as a war? The destructive effects of stich a struggle 
have usually overshadowed any possible constructive purpose, be- 
cause it has been a contest of brute strength in which all law, 
natural, statutory, and moral, is forgotten. Yet, our fellow citizens 
who have directed this kind of warfare in the forenoon seated at 
their office desks may go to the Country Club later in the day and 
be scrupulously exact in their observance of the rules of the game 
on the golf course or on the tennis court. Why two codes? Some 
of you may recall a short story published a year or so ago which 
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presented this same problem of everyday life. The question can 
not be dodged, whether asked in the highest court of justice or on 
the printed page of a popular weekly, or at the desk in our private 
offices — why not play the game of business with the one purpose 
of winning fairly by skill and strength and with the fixed resolution 
of not conquering by stooping to practices that must be hidden? 

We perhaps should confess a fondness for key words around 
which to group our thoughts, and preferably such words as may 
be spelled with a capital letter and used as a rallying cry in spread- 
ing a new cult. Conservation was such a word a few years ago, 
and possibly you may detect me placing a similar emphasis upon 
the term Efficiency. But both these words, which have been dis- 
played so frequently on the printed page in the last decade, are 
simply new names for an old idea. Yet this same protest against 
waste of material resources and of human energy is winning a 
larger place in the life of the American people — the propaganda 
has made an ideal practical. 

The increased efficiency now demanded by the public is in many 
cases dependent upon monopoly, or at least upon large units of 
operation. Perhaps no better illustration can be given of the benefits 
naturally following "big business," in this sense, than the record 
of the electric light and power business in Chicago. In ten years 
the Commonwealth Edison increased its output of electricity 
fifteen-fold with only a four-fold increase of its investment. There 
is a real public interest in this fact that where in 1903 the dollar 
invested by the company in generating plant and distributing system 
yielded 3 kilowatt hours to the consumer, in 19 13 the company's 
dollar delivered 10 kilowatt hours. Engineering efficiency of that 
type makes possible a material lowering of price to the people, and 
the increased business thus stimulated in turn makes possible fur- 
ther reduction of cost. This not unusual interrelation between 
producer and consumer leads us to inquire to whom belong these 
attendant benefits of efficiency. 

It may be well to look at the business of the country in a some- 
what larger way. A few months ago I had occasion to consider 
the advances made in the mining industry, and my analysis of cer- 
tain statistics of production yielded most gratifying results. In 
coal mining, the phenomenal increases in output have been brought 
about in large part by gains in efficiency. In twenty-five years the 
mine-worker increased his individual output more than 60 per cent ; 
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that is, where in 1889 the average miner produced 471 tons of coal 
a year, in 1913 his output was 762 tons. The iron mines of the 
country show an even better record, the annual output of ore per 
miner increasing in twenty years from 385 to 995 tons. These are 
plain everyday facts that may not lend themselves to rhetorical 
statement, but they constitute a real contribution to the logic of 
events. Man's productive capacity is showing these marked in- 
creases, and economic benefits must surely follow. 

To whom, then, belongs the reward of efficiency? I find a 
simple answer to that question in the opinions of the higher courts, 
in the decisions of public utility commissions, and in recent or 
pending legislation. Industrial enterprises as conducted by cor- 
porations are inherently cooperative. Owner, workman, and con- 
sumer are in reality partners, and as such deserve to share in the 
profits. The public can demand low prices only after adequate 
profit has been provided for capital, and fair wages for labor. This 
basal principle of profit sharing among all three partners seems to 
me the corner stone among the practical ideals of the present day. 

What has been vividly described as "the industrial tug-of-war" 
simply results from the manufacturer striving for lower costs at 
the same time that the workman is pulling for higher wages. But 
is this opposition of employer and employee necessary? Scientific 
management has given the answer by proving that in many indus- 
tries low labor costs and high wages are not antagonistic. Motion 
studies have determined how the workman can use his time and 
strength with the least amount of waste; efficiency tests have re- 
sulted in standardizing tools and simplifying processes ; and im- 
proved pay systems put a premium upon the efforts of the workman 
to make the largest use of himself and the machine he operates — 
these are the methods that have made possible at one and the same 
time lower costs and higher wages. Henry Ford is authority for 
the statement that the profit sharing plan has resulted in "a volun- 
tary increase in efficiency of the force of from 15 to 20 per cent." 

This idea of partnership brings us logically to the question of 
the determination of what is just and fair compensation to both 
capital and labor. "Minimum wage" and "living standard" are 
terms used in society's effort to protect the workman, and we all 
endorse the crusade against the sweat shop, not only because we 
may have humanitarian ideals, but also because underpaid labor 
expresses bad business. "Sweating" is neither ideal nor practical. 
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However, I wish to remind you that capital as another partner 
in the business deserves its share, and its minimum wage must also 
be determined. The old fable of the goose that lays the golden eggs 
is applicable to present conditions in the business world. Capital 
must receive a living wage, else disaster will follow, in which the 
other partners will surely share. Bookkeeping that makes no 
allowance for maintenance and replacement of plant, representing 
the capital outlay, is no better and no worse than the cost sheets 
which include wages that can not maintain the workmen in health. 
Business that is solvent must pay in full both labor costs and 
capital costs. 

There is a kind of social accounting that counts all the costs in 
the industrial world. The various laws that have been enacted 
within a decade — employer's liability, workmen's compensation, and 
widowed mother's pension — all these are expressive of humani- 
tarian economics and provide a type of social insurance. This 
effort to make the community bear the burden resulting from acci- 
dent to the individual wage-earner is in line with the idea of dis- 
tributing the risk and especially in a democracy is economically 
correct. 

There is, however, another risk which in the last analysis the 
public must share, in so far as government can not reduce this ,risk. 
I mean of course that "Safety first" is a practical ideal to be applied 
to financial management as well as to machinery operation. Yet 
some risks can not be avoided, and both workman and capitalist 
have a right to demand social insurance. 

As I see it, risk is the one item of cost which every business man 
seeks to eliminate. Wherever present, this possibility of loss must 
be offset by a possibility of profit above the rate of interest earned 
by the most conservative investments. The industrial stock must 
possess greater earning possibilities than the "gilt-edged" bond. 
It is easy to see that in the end our friend, the ultimate consumer, 
pays for this insurance against loss ; and to reduce the real cost of 
some of the necessaries of life, whether commodities like coal, or 
service like electric lighting, the effort should be to increase the 
certainty of investment and the regularity of employment. Both 
plant and workmen require larger daily compensation if employed 
for only a part of the year than if running at full time for the 
twelve months. Thus it follows that business confidence and 
security is something in which every citizen has an interest, whether 
he be consumer, workman, or investor. 
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Public regulation of business is the natural outcome of this 
growing complexity of industrial society. How different were the 
industrial conditions of a century ago. The independence of 
those days, when most of the articles needed by our grandparents 
were made in the home or grown on the farm, has been described in 
the lines: 

"Home was a factory, life a trade, 
And Mother a Captain of Industry." 

Contrast with that independence the present system under which 
your dinner table may represent the tribute from several continents 
and your home contain the products made by a dozen so-called 
trusts. Thus as consumers we have become dependent upon the 
big corporations which produce and transport these necessaries of 
life, so that public regulation of private business is justified. 

It is well for us to observe from time to time the trend and 
progress of events. The trouble with too many of the business 
men of the day, and especially with those who come to Washington 
to oppose new legislation, is their nearsightedness. They can not 
see country- wide public opinion and do not appreciate the obvious 
fact that the financial centers are not also the centers of national 
thought. The result of this, as I expressed it in conversation last 
winter with a New York gentleman who was largely interested 
in water-power development, is that the business interests oppose 
something at one Congress which two years later they would 
accept; but the next Congress is already considering a more ad- 
vanced legislative proposition. We are all more or less progressive, 
I told him, but the opposition has been just one lap behind. 

Let us face this issue squarely. The purpose of government 
is to protect the people. The question of public regulation of 
business is no longer debatable except as regards degree and 
methods. Review with me in a glance the progress made on this 
issue. To show the sentiment of ten years ago, take ex-Secretary 
Olney's contribution to the discussion of the large question then 
before the country; namely, the public regulation of railroad rates. 
Mr. Olney's argument was that the rate-making power is the very 
essence of the ownership of the transportation business; that rate- 
making by legislative act and judicial review is so slow a process 
that its result would be confiscatory; that the organic inability of 
the Federal Government to own and run railroads of the country 
includes the inability to fix rates, a right inseparably linked with 
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ownership. The legal and constitutional difficulties thus presented 
by Mr. Olney were strengthened by economic and business objec- 
tions of the score of public policy which he regarded "as obvious 
as they should prove insuperable." Yet, today, the Federal con- 
trol of interstate commerce and the State regulation of interstate 
transportation is a commonplace in the business world; for eleven 
years the Federal Government has owned and operated a railroad 
on the Isthmus; and within a month the President has authorized 
the puchase of a railroad in Alaska as the first section of a line 
to be constructed by Government engineers. 

Regulation by the Government, moreover, means the protection 
of the corporation as well as of those served by the corporation. 
The fear that the courts could not safeguard the interests of all has 
proved groundless. Two recent decisions by the Supreme Court 
may serve to illustrate this. The public service character of a 
railroad does not exclude the essential idea of a reasonable re- 
ward. Government control, whether State or Federal, can not be 
arbitrary; facts of profit and loss must control questions of rates. 
In the Norfolk and Western case the Court decided that the fixing 
of a two-cent rate is not justified if thereby merely a nominal 
profit is earned on the interstate passenger business. The Northern 
Pacific decision is even stronger in the Court's limitation of legis- 
lative powers. North Dakota had sought by statute to fix rates 
for coal that would promote the utilization of the lignite of that 
State, a policy in line with conservation. The court, however, 
states that the public interest can not be invoked as a justification 
of arbitrary demands that require transportation of freight at less 
than the proper cost, or even virtually at cost, and thus deny to 
the railroad a reasonable reward for service. The public can 
not even require a railroad to carry coal at a loss, on the supposition 
that the receipts for the carriage of wheat will show a profit on the 
freight business as a whole. 

The dominant principle in these and other recent decisions is 
that in its regulation of private property devoted to public use, 
the Government exercises its protective power both toward the 
public user and the private owner. 

Public utility includes the idea of monopoly of market, a 
monopoly in part of natural orgin, in part of governmental creation. 
The public by its franchises and charters contributes to the enter- 
prise, and even where the monopoly is largely of natural origin, as 
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in the case of a great water power, this bounty of Nature should be 
regarded as inherently belonging to the people. On this phase of 
the subject the New York public service commission pointed out 
that for the citizens of Buffalo not to secure the advantage of the 
cheap electric energy possibly through the use of the waters of 
Niagara would be a result that "will never satisfy the elementary 
sense of right and justice in the mind of any man." Thus the 
people must be counted as a partner in the public utility business. 
There have been several methods of carrying out this partnership 
idea, such as grading the taxes by the corporation receipts, or 
dividing certain parts of net revenue between the city and its 
franchise holder. 

Again, the public interest is recognized through the increasing 
attention given to the requirement of standardized systems of ac- 
counting. Nearly ten years ago an executive of a large railroad 
system, who is perhaps the leading authority on railroad account- 
ing, remarked to me that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had one thing to its credit; it had forced the railroads to keep 
the proper kind of books. It is plain that the accounting which is 
now being prescribed by the various public service commissions will 
also prove beneficial not only to the public in general but to the 
management and the investors in particular. Too much has been 
concealed by skillful bookkeeping — wasteful operation as well as 
questionable financiering. 

The bright light of publicity is coming to shine more and more 
upon the inner workings of all private business which has any- 
thing of the public service character. Publicity is logically and 
practically the first step in effective regulation by the people. Lest 
some of you may share in the narrow view that regards regulation 
as a synonym for interference, allow me to repeat that if we 
recognize the people as a partner, possessing a common interest in 
the profits of the business, sympathetic cooperation should be ex- 
pected. The practical ideals of both private owner and public user 
of a modern public utility like an electric light plant or a street 
railway system, are to lower prices by keeping down costs and to 
improve service by increasing output. 

This publicity method of safeguarding all concerned is surely 
coming. Only about three years ago, at a conference on water- 
power policy, I heard the representatives of the banking houses 
interested in the hydroelectric business tell the Secretary of the 
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Interior with considerable warmth of spirit, that one thing the men 
who make possible the development of our country by their con- 
tribution of capital would not stand for, was any legal requirement 
of inspection of their accounts by the government. A corporation 
has its rights, they continued, just the same as a private man in 
business. Last year in the same room, when the utilization of a 
large power site owned by the government was being disucssed, I 
heard those asking for the permit dismiss the question of Federal 
inspection of their books with the remark, "That need not be dis- 
cussed, our books will of course be always open to any authorized 
representative of the Government." The ultimatums pronounced 
by the ambassadors from Wall Street or State Street, are short- 
lived in the present atmosphere of popular interest in these business 
questions. 

In outlining the duties of the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention recently, ex-Senator Root mentioned the great changes in 
the industrial and social life of the State and said: 

"To attain the ends which everyone agrees ought to be attained, 
it appears necessary that government shall interfere to a much 
greater extent than in former times with the complicated and inter- 
dependent life of the people." 

This keynote was sounded not by a radical bureaucrat but by 
a conservative legislator and executive of the widest experience. 

My outline of these business questions of national magnitude 
has as its purpose the suggestion of what constitutes the trend of 
national progress. I believe party leaders and citizens generally 
are seeing the same patriotic vision of the true meaning of demo- 
cracy. The altruistic spirit which makes ideals practical is becom- 
ing a vital power with men and women all over the land. The 
truly great citizen is he who foresees the resistless force of real 
public sentiment and adds his constructive effort in the right direc- 
tion. Henry Watterson, in his masterful oration on Abraham 
Lincoln, mentioned the spectacular debate of "Titan against Titan" 
here in Illinois. "But," Mr. Watterson remarks, "in that campaign, 
from first to last, Judge Douglas was at a serious disadvantage. 
His bark rode upon an ebbing tide; Lincoln's bark rode upon a 
flowing tide." 

The ideal of popular government moves forward just as fast as 
the average citizen grasps the new concept of citizenship that puts 
duties ahead of rights and obligations ahead of privileges. Presi- 
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dent Wilson a few months ago pointed out the "splendid side" of 
war as the "consciousness that a whole nation gets that they must 
all act as a unit for a common end." We enjoy the blessings of 
peace, yet we must face the exacting demands of the day and 
respond to the call for citizens. With the great advances in our 
complex civilization, popular rule has become more difficult. The 
Illinois voter on the practical issues of the day keenly realizes 
limitations that never troubled the citizen of Ancient Athens as he 
sat in the market place discussing the matters of his little State. 
Citizenship today is no easy task. 

Most important, therefore, is the contribution of the higher 
education to American citizenship. A few of you — let us hope 
many of you — may enter the public service and serve your home 
town, your State, or your nation as responsible and responsive 
public servants, efficient because expert, faithful because patriotic. 
To all of us, however, comes the opportunity and the obligation to 
be citizens and to take the duties of citizenship no less seriously 
than we would those of public office. It is you to whom the nation 
must look not so much for officeholding as for leadership in public 
opinion. 

One who was in close touch with the student body of Princeton 
and now serves humanity at The Hague has said that service in 
the cause of one's country and one's fellows is "work well worthy 
of the finest manhood and womanhood. The well-born are those 
who are born to do that work. The well-bred are those who are 
bred to be proud of that work. The well educated are those who 
see deepest into the meaning and the necessity of that work." 

The happy union of the humanities and the sciences represented 
by the joint meeting of these two honor societies typifies the requi- 
site training of a citizen qualified to take a place in the world of 
today. In order to fit himself for a life both successful and happy, 
the scientist or the engineer needs to be first of all a man. We need 
to see ourselves and our day in the right perspective. To give the 
present its proper background of the past, acquaintance with the 
humanities is essential; and to throw upon the activities of today 
the prophetic light of what the future may hold for humanity, 
knowledge of the sciences is necessary. Men of vision are what 
the world needs, but vision alone will not suffice. It was not a 
Darius Green, but Professor Langley and the Wright Brothers who 
taught men to fly. 
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With due respect to my fellow members of Phi Beta Kappa, may 
I emphasize for a moment the importance of what is represented 
by Sigma Xi? It is simply axiomatic that the world has reached 
the stage where science has entered everyday life to a degree that 
even our fathers never dreamed. Physical forces and natural re- 
sources are harnessed to the use of men, and the miracle workers 
who can control these Titans are essential members of the body 
politic. 

Kipling has paid his tribute to the engineers and their mani- 
fold duty in this world of work under the title of the "Sons of 
Martha," who "favor their mother of the careful soul and the 
troubled heart." Let me quote in part his verses : 

"It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and cushion the shock; 
It is their care that the gear engages; it is their care that the switches lock; 
It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is their care to embark and 

entrain, 
Talley, transport, and deliver duly the Sons of Mary by land and main. 

"They say to the mountains, 'Be ye removed !' They say to the lesser floods, 
'Run dry!' 
Under their rods are the rocks reproved— they are not afraid of that which 

is high. 
Then do the hilltops shake to the summit ; then is the bed of the deep laid 

bare, 
That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly, sleeping and unaware. 

"They do not preach that their God will rouse them a little before the nuts 

work loose; 
They do not teach that His Pity allows them to leave their work whenever 

they choose. 
As in the thronged and the lightened ways, so in the dark and the desert they 

stand, 
Wary and watchful all their days, that their brethren's days may be long in 

land. 

"Lift ye the stone, or cleave the wood, to make a path more fair or flat, — 
Lol it is black already with blood some Son of Martha spilled for that. 
Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, not as an altar to any creed, 
But simple service, simply given, to his own kind, in their common need." 

The compelling argument for engineers to step forward as 
citizens is the evident fact that politics has not kept pace with 
science. Take the political conditions of this or any other country, 
of this or any other day: they are characterized by uncertainty, 
confusion, and hazards that the business man would at once cut 
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out of his own business and should eliminate from the nation's 
business. On the king's highway of ancient times, slaves worked 
without respite to make smooth the path for royal use, and today the 
American railroad invests millions to straighten curves or reduce 
grades, but on our political right-of-way, obstructions and obstacles 
which make all progress expensive, if not uncertain, are allowed 
to remain simply because these so-called institutions are our heri- 
tage from our fathers and our fathers' fathers. To look backward 
and to search for precedents seems to be more than a habit with 
statesmen; it is rather a part of their professional code. 

Sigurd Ibsen, son of the dramatist, in his volume of suggestive 
essays entitled Human Quintessence, has used an expressive term — 
the lag of politics. As you students of mechanics might state it, 
the mass conditions of state-craft are expressed as inertia while 
those of science are expressed as momentum ; the one is static, the 
other dynamic. As Ibsen himself states it: "What is called con- 
servatism or maintenance of tradition consists in large part in 
efforts to lengthen the shadow life of by-gone thoughts and orders :, 
it is the past that shall decide for the present, it is the dead that 
shall rule over the living." 

I believe it was Carlyle who termed the French Revolution a 
revolt against formulas, but political formulas influence majorities 
even in this twentieth century, and "evolution rather than revolu- 
tion" is the catch-phrase of the conservative politician. The absur- 
dity of the political logic which opposes direct transition to up-to- 
date conditions is strikingly exposed by Ibsen. "Suppose," he says, 
"a little town which has until now got along with oil lamps, wishes 
to introduce electric lights, its water power being easily accessible 
and cheap, and an official comes along and says that temporarily 
they must erect gasworks, as historically lighting by gas is the 
intermediate step." 

My own university takes as its motto in all its departments, 
words that have lost none of their force through the centuries — 
"The truth shall make you free." In American politics the "new 
freedom" is this same old freedom that comes from fidelity to truth, 
because it is the only freedom possible. In working out the practi- 
cal ideals in politics the citizen trained in the exact sciences is 
qualified to render yeoman service. 

Optimism that expresses a faith in the verities of life is a 
possession that we all should seek, but that brand of optimism that 
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comes only as we close our eyes to the hard facts of past experience 
and present observation, is something to be shunned. It leads 
states as well as individuals into dangerous places. Especially do 
we need to beware of optimistic mathematics — the type of im- 
pressive statement that presents figures which run into several 
decimal places but that wander far beyond the confines of truth, 
simply because every doubt is resolved in favor of the object of 
inquiry and no factor of safety is introduced. You who are favored 
with an engineer's training have no excuse for taking chances in 
either your personal or your civic lives which you would never 
think of introducing into your designs for a skyscraper or a rail- 
road bridge. 

President Wilson has stated that at Princeton he learned that 
the men who dominate modern industry "could not conduct their 
business for twenty-four hours without the assistance of the ex- 
perts with whom the universities are supplying them". If, then, 
American government is lagging behind American business, the 
only relief lies in this call for college and university graduates to 
become citizens in the largest sense of the word. It is for you men 
and women to recognize all that this call for citizens means and 
what your duty to the public may involve. 

Not only is the scholar and the idealist essential to the civic 
life of today, but he himself needs just this intercourse with his 
fellow men. The scientist who simply seeks truth for truth's sake 
will surely lose the largest part of life, for truth that serves man, 
science that benefits humanity, is the only kind whose quest is worth 
making a life work for a man with red blood. The scholar whose 
horizon is limited by his library shelves or the scientist whose in- 
sight into the problems of life is gained only through the tube of 
his microscope is too often regarded as the one who really con- 
secrates his life to the cause of truth and who unselfishly chooses 
the highest type of life. In reality, such scholarship is too self- 
centered to find its highest expression. 

Scholarship in action has been claimed as the real fruit of out 
higher education ; Ostwald defined a great man as "an apparatus that 
can render great performances"; and Professor Gildersleeve said 
"Everything except service is naught". Action, performance, and 
service, however, mean little except as we see the purpose and the 
direction. Good citizenship that will meet all these requirements — 
whether does it tend? What will it accomplish? These are ques- 
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tions that the student of natural law very properly may ask, and 
they deserve far more consideration than the queries of the self- 
seeker — What will it pay? or What's the use? 

The most philosophic of American geologists, Professor Cham- 
berlin, after studying exhaustively climatic conditions in the long 
geologic past and after weighing carefully the possibilities of dis- 
aster to our earth from collision with some star, has shown that we 
have good reason to measure the future habitability of the earth at 
millions or tens of millions if not, indeed, hundreds of millions of 
years. Sharing Professor Chamberlin's inspiring belief in the 
probability of racial longevity, do we not gain a real incentive to 
scientific research into the greater utilization of the forces of nature, 
an added argument for the application of the truths of science to 
civic progress, and a larger faith that the Golden Age is in the 
future — that the highest development of our country and of the 
world is to be witnessed by those who are to follow us? Are not 
our ideals practical and is not such a vision a call to larger service ? 



TREASURER'S NOTICE 

In the annual report of the General Treasurer which is printed 
in the Sigma Xi Quarterly for March i, 1915, on pages 20 and 21 
several chapters are reported under date of December 31, 19 14, as 
still owing assessments. Since the Treasurer's report was pre- 
pared these back assessments have been discharged by the Brown, 
California, Columbia, Indiana, Worcester Polytechnic, Purdue, and 
Washington (St. Louis) Chapters. The Treasurer regrets that his 
oversight or the shortness of time prevented proper acknowledge- 
ments in a foot note for all but the Brown Chapter. 

The Nebraska Chapter still owes for the assessment of Novem- 
ber 17, 1913 ; and the Nebraska and Rensselaer Chapters owe for 
the one of March 3, 1914. The call for the assessment of fifty 
cents per active member for 191 5, was issued to the several chapters 
on May 4, and will be needed to meet the general obligations of the 
Society during the present year. 

James F. Kemp, General Treasurer. 



